INDEX. 


The Pentateuch and the‘ Higher Criticism’—2; sources and character of modern 
scepticism, 3; character of the ‘higher criticism,’ 5; Shinar and Tiibin- 
gen, 7; controversy concerning the Divine names, 9—13; the Elohistic and 
Jehovistic psalms, 15; effect of time and circumstances on language, 17; 
authorship of Deuteronomy, 19—21; show and reality—traps for the super- 
ficial, 23; hazy theology—what it tends to, 25; Church and Dissent, 27. 

Alpine Experiences—28 ; attraction of the Alps, 29; love of nature—past and pre~ 
sent, 31; mountaineering—M. de Saussure, 33—35; Martins and Bravais— 
Professor Forbes, 37 ; Mr. Leslie Stephen, 39; Mr. and Mrs. King, 41; im- 
proved spirit of enterprise, 43; Mr. Ruskin, M. Loppé, 45; Dr. Tyndall, 
St. Bernard, mountain animals, 47; vegetation in high places, 49. 

Lewes on Aristotle's Scientific Writings—51; Aristotle's crotchets, 53; Aristotle's 


youth, 55; Aristotle and Alexander, 57; works of the Secretary of Nature, 
59; Aristotle, the dictator in philosophy, 61 ; the Aristotelian reign of terror, 
63; Aristotle’s method, 65; errors of inquiry, 67; speculations easy, research 
laborious, .69 ; the positive philosophy, 71; drift of the positive philosophy, 
73; muzzling of science, 75 ; value of Mr. Lewes’ work, 77. 


The English Post Ofice—79; origin of the letter-post, 81; letter-post down to 
1650, 83; pensions from the Post Office—first general post, 85; forged 
franks—Ralph Allen—John Palmer, 87; opening of the Post Office in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 89; Mr. Wallace, Mr. R. Hill, 91; a fourpenny rate 
—dissatisfaction—Mr. Hill and Sir R. Peel, 93; advantages of the great 
change, 95; scene at St. Martin’s-le-Grand from 5:45 to 6 p.m., 96; the 
blind letter-office, 99; the Post Office, English and Continental, 101. 

Kingsley and Newman ; Romanism in England—102; the charge, 103; concession 
of Kingsley—policy of Newman, 105; the Newman strategy, how met, 107 ; 
the sermon on ‘ Wisdom and Innocence,’ 109; Romanizing in Oxford, 111; 
credulity versus honesty, 113; mint and cumin versus the weightier mat- 
ters, 115; summary—the arts of the phylactery, 117; Dr. Wiseman on 
Romanism in England, 119; electoral policy of the English Romanists, 121 ; 
Romanism and Dissent in relation to the State, 123; disloyal and illiberal 
tendencies of Romanism, 125. 


The 


The 
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British Navy, Past and Present—126; French Revolutionary War, 127; 
Russian War, 129; cost of steam-ships, 131; iron floating-batteries, 133 ; 
the Warrior, 1385; Merrimac and Monitor, 137; cupola ships, 139; guns versus 
plates, 141; manning of the Navy, 143; personnel of the Navy, 145; ad- 
ministration of the Admiralty, 147; extravagance of Governments, 149; 
naval resources of the country, 151. 


Laurence Sterne—152; Thackeray’s view of Sterne, 153; his father and mother, 


155; at school and college, 157; love and marriage, 159; ‘dear, dear 
‘Kitty,’ 161; Tristram Shandy, 163; Yorick’s sermons, 165; story of 


Lefevre, 167 ; journey through France, 169; Eliza, 171; illness and death, 
173. 


Frescoes of the Houses of Parliament—175 ; choice of subjects—how determined, 


177; no Jameses and too many Charleses, 179; power of art over the con- 
victions, 181; paganisms of the Italian school, 183; art devices interfere 
with truthful delineations, 185; Dyce’s treatment of King Arthur, 187; 
paintings should reveal their subjects, 189; effects of Fiich’s discovery— 
whence and how, 191; process of stereo-chromic painting—claims of Herbert, 
193; our liberal patronage of foreign artists, 195; why national art should 
be fostered, 197. 

English Writers before Chaueer—199; the ‘Song of the Traveller’ and 
‘Beowulf, 201; Cxdmon—King Alfred, 203; Bede, Alcuin—decline of 
Saxon scholarship, 205; the Norman-French Trouvéres, 207; Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s ‘ History of the Britons,’ 209; Layamon—his story of King 
Arthur, 211; early English poetry—the Robin Hood ballads, 213; Robin 
Hood—who was he? 215; important influence of the Robin Hood ballads, 
217; the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ 219; ‘Piers Plowman’s Vision,’ 221; its 
satirical humour, 223; its political value, 225. 


The Life of Christ—Ebrard and Lange—226 ; infidelity and missionary energy, 


227; Christianity advancing by antagonism, 229; criticism and the super- 
natural, 231; Christianity necessarily supernatural, 233; uningenuous pro- 
cedure of critics, 235; preposterous pretensions of critics, 237 ; principles of 
a harmony of the Gospels, 239 ; errors of details—preparation for Christ’s 
coming, 241; preparation for Christ’s coming among the Jews, &c., 243; 
foreshadows of atonement among the heathen, 245; refutation of the 
Pantheistic notion of Christ, 247; is the Incarnation conditioned on sin ? 
249; the supernatural embodied in Christ, 251; genuineness of our Gospels, 
253 ; heretical corruptions of the Gospel explained, 255; genuineness of the 
Gospel of John, 257; conclusive evidence of the Gospel of John, 259. 


on Arrarrs, 261. 


Eritocve on Books, 263. 
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William the Conqueror—271 ; Rollo becomes Duke of Normandy, 273; Robert le 


Magnifique—birth of his son William, 275; Robert goes on pilgrimage— 
homage to William, 277; William’s danger and flight, 279; Edward the 
Confessor, 281; death of the Atheling—of the Confessor, 283; Harold 
becomes King—William receives the news, 285 ; the approach of the fleet— 
the landing, 287; battle of Hastings—death of Harold, 289; submission of 
London—William’s charter, 291; William is crowned, 293; William’s 
return to Normandy—his Saxon hostages, 295; William’s march to the 
north—his cruel devastation, 297 ; revolt of the Normans—Earl Waltheof— 
his death, 299; thick-coming troubles, 301; a forsaken death-bed—a dis- 
honoured burial, 303; institutions unchanged by the Conquest, 305; the 
Conquest, in its after results, most beneficial, 307. 


Hansell’s Greek Testament—308 ; history of textual criticism, 309; value of the 


ancient MSS., 311; plan of the work, 313; character of the Codices B and 
D, 317; omissions of the Vatican MS., 319; gross interpolations in Codex 
D, 321—325 ; conflicting principles of textual criticism, 327 ; absurd altera- 
tions of the Textus Receptus, 329; important discoveries of ancient MSS., 
331—333. 


The Dolomite Mountains—333 ; feminine travellers, 335 ; Hofer, the patriot, 337 ; 


threshold of the Dolomites, 339 ; curious baths at Ratzes, 341; story of a 
Minnesinger, 343; Hauenstein Castle, 345; legend of the Lichtensteiners, 
347; defence of Fort Predil, 349; Titian’s country, 351; the dragon of 
Klagenfurt, 353 ; Goérgei, the Hungarian traitor, 355; an uncommon town, 
357 ; origin of Dolomite, 359. 


Chevalier’s Mexico—360; character of the work, 361; the Aztec empire, 363; M. 


Chevalier’s estimate too favourable, 365; the Spanish conquest, 367; real 
character of conquest, 369; the colonial government, 371; the War of 
Independence, 373 ; present prospects, 375; climate and products, 377 ; pro- 
bable effects of reform, 379; obstacles to it, 381. 


Our Foreign Policy—382 ; Can leading principles be educed ? 383 ; functions of the 


Crown and people inverted, 385; bearings of the Manchester school upor 
the question, 387; practical results of non-intervention, 389; four heads of 
legitimate intervention, 391; use of foreign possessions, 393; right of self- 
preservation and unrestricted development, 395; maintenance of the national 
honour, 397; national responsibility, what and how limited, 399; fourth 
principle of intervention illustrated, 401; Mr. Canning in strange company, 
403; treaty of 1852 a binding contract, 405; loss and gain of Danish pro- 
tection, 407; terrible phantom evoked to unnerve England, 409; what be- 
comes of the military expenditure, 411; exploded doctrines used as a cloak, 
413; damnatory and useless exercise of prerogative, 415; constitution 
opposed to the practice, 417; French alliance—why weakened, 419; our 
mistrust defeats its purpose, 421. 
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Charles Knight's Personal Recollections—423; George III. and Princess Amelia, 
425; newspaper topics in: 1812-15, -427; the ‘Plain Englishman,’ 429 ; 
writers in the ‘Etonian,’ 431; Knight’s ‘Quarterly Magazine,’ 433; Mr. 
Brougham and useful knowledge, 435; the Reform struggle, 437; John 
Kitto, 439. 

Mind and Brain—440; the weak point of phrenology, 441; phrenology found 
wanting, 443, 445; experiments on the cerebellum, 447; effect of them, 449; 
the theory of reflex action, 451; habitual actions, 453 ; morbid phenomena, 
455; influence of the animal and spiritual, 457; phenomena of sleep, 
459; resuscitated memory, 461. 


Tennyson’s Poetry—463 ; his poetry a refiex of his time, 465; ‘ Idylls of the King,’ 
467; ‘Enoch Arden,’ 471; the voyage, 475; ‘Aylmer’s Field,’ 479; ‘The 
Grandmother’—‘ The Northern Farmer,’ 485; ‘Mr: Browning,’ 487; fault 
in modern poetry, 489. 

Projected Reform in Germany—491; the Frankfort Congress, 493; distrust of 
Austria and Prussia, 495; Federal reform, 497 ; a Parliamentary Bund, 499; 
the Franco-Prussian treaty, 501; reform of the Zollverein, 503. 

Ermocvs or Arrarrs, 505. 


Eritocve or Books, 507. 
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